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• ABSTRACT " ; ■ ■ - . ' ., ' . '■ 

' , A study compared two groups of second grade children 

(one receiving code-emp.^asis reading instruction and the other 
receiving eclectic readi3ig""Trirsti;i}^ion) on th^ to generate 

target vords deleted from sentence ficames, given fflinimal graphemic 
information. Target words were either a high-freguency word or* 

' low-frequency synonym while sentence frames "provided three levels of 
■ contextual information. Results- suggested a ^mall- advantage for " 
'cdde-emphasis subjects. This was primarily noticeable: in responses tc 
Ipw-f re que ncy target words, particularly when context uale^nstraints 
were weak. The findings indicate that both contextual constraints 
word frequency were significant factors in ease of word 
ideni:ifAcati'bn. (TJ) 
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Recejit research htts demonstrated tbfitt' i^ype of instruction X^.g» ^odl5^ . >: • 
emphasis vs, vhole w6rd)',H!i:ongltr inn^ word identification ertor^ of 

young reader's. * This i^t^^ cortipared two groups of "^secoAd gi'aders (one receiv7 



irig code emphasis* reading-construction anci the other" receiving eclect;^^^ 
instruction) on their abila^ty to generate target words deleted 
.•ftain:es given minimal graphemic information. Target vprds w^e either a high 
. frequency word br low frequ€|^ncy synonym\whilie sentence fV'6in.0:s provided 3 
levels pf contextual information. Results dempristrated a smbi;t advantage 
/for cod^emphasis subjects. This was primarxlir attributable to responses > 
to low frequency target Sj particularly wHeh contextual constraints Ke^e weak. . 
Congruent with earlier research w^re th6 findings that both contextual con- 
. straihts and word .frequency wei^e significant factors in ease of identification. 
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■ Rscebtl^ tb^' e:^ect of instructional; approaches upon various re^ingv ' 
abilttic?^ hists been /sh^oTO^^ quite ppweri^il;^^^ 1979j^ 

Ooherx, 197$; >DeLav^e?:,'' 19^61 Of parti cuiar note' i^ '-the differential effect 
strong code-emphasi^s instin^ exer^ ori the reaxLing of. 

•early, readers.../"-/ .■ > ' ■'^'■■o/:^^ ^ ' " • ■." V 



Bai^r (1^75/) fiotmd'tha^ adopted the qlassrpbm.ijistructional , 

metiiod.^.^pho^i^^ they pre^d'tSusly demonstrated a dif fei^rit 

consi-stent /sl^ategy/^ ^ a code-emphasis 

approach seemed to. rev;eal. a"^ lack- of awareness of pral-1x5-writt en response 
DeLavjter/ (l^ evidence that code -emphasis instruction produced 

more nonsense vord errors than' those rd'ceiyijlg other ins tr actional strategic s.^^ 

While : it is /generally agj^^eed, that skilled readers make , heavy use of > 
semantic and syntactic' information w.h$n*-readin^^ text,, it is a point 

of debate as -bo how this ability develops and whether' instructional strategies 
exert any substantial influence upon this seqjience, Gtood "r^e^ders. aire seen 
by some (Ctoocbn^ui, 1972^ to make more effective use of contextual 

information while poor rejiders underutilize the^&e information sourceV and 
atiisnd mdre 'to grapho-phonic infprmatioi^ This is sc^ewhat"^. analogous to. a 
"levels of j)rocessirig'' model (Craik and Lockharl^ 1973) in that ^he poor ^ 
reader enters the task at the phonemic Jievel while -the good reader^ enters . 
at the ^einantic level (Allihgton^ Mosenthal, Walmsley, 1978). 



•Jiqjhis study was^ funded through a grant from the Rese^ch Foundation of The , 
state University of -New York. « 



The question, then, tha^ Wa^i^^ is: do readers., 

tnstjructed/!^^^ a cod^^-^empha^iW. ap;prpach and readers taught^ , ^ eclectic/ ; 
jjrbgram ji^ke' equalljr effe'ctive use, of contextual information in predicting 
deleted vords? / - ■ ' 

■■■ ■ • . ' ■ /i •■ • . ' 7 ■ . ' , ' , . 1 ■ ■■ ■ ' • ■ ■ . 1 

•■ . j-'^ -r' ■' ■ " ' \ ' \ •:>;• " ^" ■ ■ 

"■• V. , • 'Method : ' ^ \ • 



' Subjects , Students Vere drav;r^ from the second -grade classes . of tvo school 
* popuiationsi. The instructional staff in ^one school employed a synthetic 

'•V • . ' \ • ' ■ " ., ■ . ■ ■■ . ■ ; '■ . '■ ^' |. • . 

. . ■ . ,.«► . ^ _ > . , ■ . ^ 

phonics basal reader series d!s the primary instructional material arid the 
other; Staff employed an eclectic program with 3 basalj reading series avail- 
able (none of which v/ere synthetic phopid approaches)! vith frequent use of 
language experience activities- in readi)ig '-lessons.^ Additionally no classroom 
teacher in this school used supplemeutai^: phonic materials on any consistent 

.basis; .v:.v' \ , ;;, ' \ ■,^ '^^ " ■; 

All ' sutijeot s, vere administered either the reading cdnprehensiori' suTptest 
of the Peabody Individual Achievement Test or the Metropolitan Reajding Test 
to screen for reajding ability. Only subjects scoring at or above a 2.4 ■ ^ 



grade equivalent were selected for participation, Subijects in %ife. code- ^ 
emphasis school had^a mean reading grade eqxiivalent of U;03,and in the eclectic 
school' a mean of 'U. 12. . . ' ' . 

-Materials. Thfe stimuli were from Pearson and' Studt (1975) and are des.crib^d • 

^ ^ . ' \/ ' '>'.■ -. ' ' " 

• ■ ■ ■• "*.''■ . ^ ■■ ' . . ■ ' ' 

ih detail there. Briefly though, the stimuli consisted of 12 sentence sets ^ 

each containing sentences at' 3 levels of contextual richness: ' rich^ moderate, 

and low. Each, sentence contained a single deletion. Two target words which . 

fit the deletion were selected--a high frequency word ajid, a low fre.^uency 
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synonym. . ■ 

Design . All subjects received 12 test sentences, with )^ senterices 



from .'eatjjb 



level of contextual richness. High and low-frequency target-.^prds ;Tj?ere . 
alternated across trials, with each subject then requi:|red to respond]. to b ^ 



deletions with the high frequency Word and* to \ deletions with the low- 
.freque.ncy item'. • [■/"■: "-.'y . ' ■ . |. 

Bf oc^dure . The- task was adod-nirfstered indivi'dually arid took appro^cimately - 
"25 ininutes to comp|Lete. Each sub^Ject wa^ provided an easy example in .an 

attempt to ensure the task was understood. 

» • Briefly, the experimenter placed a seritence strip in frc«| of the*" . ' V? 
subject and asked lihat. they read, it ^either sileintly or orally as 'they 
preferred) and tarjr to predict the word went in the blank. Subjects were 
tpld thaft aiiy word, ^i^^ thp stimulus sentence which they did not know would 
be pronounced for them if they would ask. After the subject had read the 
sentence and attempted to supply the word a supportive comment was offered. 
When the ^response wai not the target word the experimenter displayed the ' 
iiiitiai grapheme of the target word and asked the subject to read the sentenced 
once again trying to respond with a word that "fit" the 'sentence and began 
with that letter. ' The exposure of singleVgraphofQes sequentially from left 
to right continued until either a correct response was elicited 6r the whqle 
word was exposed (eigain this procedure is described in detail in Pearjson , 
an4 Studt, 1975). 

' /; : * Results - . ; . ' . 

.The data were analyzed using a repeated measures analysis of variance 
following an arc sine transformation of .the proportion of word exposed, 
prior to .correct identification, as the unit of analysis (these proportions 

'Could range from 0.00 to l.OO). Cell means ar^/di splayed in Table 1 as 

^ per dent of word needed for correct identificatiqn. 

, . Insert Table 1 here - 
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. ;b1/ coii^ subjects receiving 

'1 ; • . |co^e-i^^^hasis^^i reqtiired i less', si^^h|mic information to produce 

! th^ ^tai'iget w sOJL conditions; : Howev^^^ difference is not statis 

' ticallir; significant (f = 3.87, df =1,28, p = .059). Congruent with the 
lesults:: Qt Pearson and Studt (1975 ) there were rstati stically significant • 
effects for contextual richness (f = 15>5r. df = 2,56, .p.<.00l) and ivord' 
frequency (f = 6o.U/ df 1,28, pX.OOl). Additional analyses of the data 
2^ indicated that subjects ftrpni the eclectic prpgr^ain were unable to pronounce 
; a larger number of words after all graphemes had be%n exposed (n ==23) than 
•the code-emphasis subjects (n 17). They also required. .100^: of the graphemes 
exposed in more vord$ than, the code-emphasis -readers (n = 69 vs n = U8). 
Low frequency words accounted for the vast majority of incorrect responses] 
As can be seen contextual richness interacted with word frequency in both I 
groups (F^= if, 6, df = 2,56, ;p.<.05) with word identification requiring more 
graphic information as level of contextual richness declined. No other 
interactions were stati stickily significant, 
V " Discussion ' ^ . 

The differences between' the code-emphasis and eclecti-c subjects v/ere 
not statistically significant though 'the former did have a small but 6on- 
si stent advantage across all -stimuli types. Since both groups of subjects 
had mean j:'eadlng- achievement levels quite a bit above grade placment '-the 
resixlts suggest that good readers seem to develop similar strategies regard- 
less of instructional t.ype. Th^ consistency of the difference,?, however., 
does, seem to* suggest that the code-emphasis subjects had additional strategies 
available for dealing with low-:Kr.equency words. That the subjects in both 
groups typically responded to thff^ deletion with a. high-frfequehcy word— 
whether the target was a h^gh frequency word or a low frequency word- -affected. 
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iitMe of differences (see Table l) between subjects vith the High^ 
gh-Low conditions evidencing the smallest differences in amount 
'of graphic information necessary to identify the target, word. 

• / Finally, these data support the p'owerful influence of contextual infor- 
mtidn upon Word identification. The subjects efiopldyed this information, 
source consistently regardless of the type of instructional program tjaey had 
been placed in. 
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